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H. M. PROVINCIAL MARINE SCHOONER "GENERAL HUNTER", 1805. 
by John R, Stevens 


The Provincial Marine was the branch of the Royal Navy established on the inland 
seas of America during the Seven Years! War, (1755-1763). It had its trials, and 
indeed in the early stages of the war, serious losses were inflicted on it by the 
French, nearly all the fleet having been captured or destroyed, before a come=back 
was made. The eventual construction of larger vessels enabled the British to capture 
Niagara so that by the end of the war all the lakes were in British hands and war 
vessels were on Lake Erie, as well as on Lake Ontario. A good many of the sailors of 

.o the French Marine went over to the British side, including officers, Evidence shows 
that they were given equivalent rank to what they held under the old regime. 


After the treaty of Versailles, the Naval Establishment was naturally reduced, 
and, as the Admiralty did not consider that its jurisdiction extended to fresh water, 
the Provincial Marine as it became known, was administered by the Quarter=Master 
General 's Office at Quebec. This arrangement remained in force until the Royal Navy 
again took over in 1813. 


The job of the Provincial Marine was to provide law and order on the Lakes; trans- 
port settlers and their goods; as well as carry the bulk of commercial trade, because 
it was some time before commercial vessels were very numerous. Indeed, regulations 
hampered the construction of private ships which however usually evaded the law by be- 
ing registered at the maximum 90 Tons, but being large enough to carry half as much 
again. In the 1790's, it finally came to pass that merchantmen were being built of 
greater tonnage than the war vessels, and were carrying the bulk of trade. The NANCY, 
built at Detroit in 1789, was an exceptionally fine ship, and was graced by a figure- 
head carved in New York. She was capable of carrying a maximum of about 120 Tons. 

The bottom of her hull may still be seen at Wasaga Beach, Ontario. 


Detroit had been the headquarters of the Provincial Marine on the Upper Lakes up 
to 1794, when it was ceded to the Americans. It was replaced by Fort Malden on the 
4 opposite shore (now Amhertsburg) where a dockyard was set up. 


In 1803, owing to the general decrepitude of the vessels at Amherstburg, the 
resident master shipwright, William Bell, prepared a draught for a new vessel which 
was duly forwarded to the Quarter-Master General's Office for his approval. This 

oo draught, along with some interesting correspondence has been preserved in the Provin- 
cial Marine Papers at the Public Archives in Ottawa. It is interesting to see with 
their aid what the state of shipbuilding was on the Lakes soon after its beginnings. 


Two older plans of Lake ships exist than this one -- the oldest being of the snow 
ONTARIO built at Carleton Island on Lake Ontario in 1780. Carleton Island was ceded to 
the Americans by the same treaty that Detroit was, resulting in the transfer of the 
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dockyard to Kingston, In design, the ONTARIO was similar to Ocean=-going Royal Navy 

ships, except for a somewhat slighter draft. Although only 80 feet on the deck, she 

was fitted with quarter-galleries, Her general type was repeated in subsequent vessels@ 
built for service on the lakes. A drawing of Detroit in 179) shows vessels of the same 
type at anchor, and under repair at the fort. 


The next plan is of a smaller vessel,-- a schooner, proposed to be built at Kings- 
tone This was prepared by a civilian shipbuilder at Quebec, and as the vessel was not 
built, it is more interesting in showing a typical coastal schooner of the type so 
common at the time, with an open rail on timberheads all around. 


Bell's plan in the Archives is a rather rough affair, in all probability a copy 
of the original draught prepared expressly for submission to the Quarter Master Gener- 
al. It shows a shoal draft hull with a long, low beak, no quarter badge, and a quar= 
ter railing on timber heads hanced down at the main mast. 


A Captain Robe Artillery at Quebec was shown the plan, and made certain sugges- 

tions. He was apparently well qualified for doing so, as he had a surprising know- 
ledge of shipbuilding for a military man. A later effort of his was a design for the 
figurehead of the EARL OF MOIRA, showing excellent taste and good draftsmanshipe He 
suggested that the proposed ship be fitted with the then recently introduced "drop- 
keels" which he had seen on coastal defense brigs in England. On this point, he went 
to the length of supplying quite a detailed sketch of a centerboard and its winch. 
The need for such an appendage for the new ship will be readily appreciated when it is 
known that maximum draft was restricted to seven feet, owing to the bar on the Detroit 
River. The possibility exists that the TORONTO YACHT built at York (Toronto) in 1799 
also had this feature, but confirmation is lacking in both casese 


Another of his suggestions was that the rail be continued right around, and be EJ 
fixed to stout timberheads so that ringbolts could be let into the latter for the at- 
tachment of breechings,. He also advised, that in the event of the vessel being used 
as a troopship, the hold be prepared so that it might be easily partitioned off to 
prevent the troops from breaking into the ship's stores, and thus allow the officer 
in charge of stores some freedom from the constant vigilance otherwise necessary. 


Captain Robe proposed an armament as follows: 8-18 pr. carronades in the waist; 
l= pr. long guns for stern and chase guns. 


The plan was apparently approved, for in subsequent correspondence there are ref- 
erences to progress on the new ship. Most of the timber was cut in the early months 
of 1804, and as far as I can learn, the ship was launched in 1805, 


In 1813 the HUNTER mounted long guns, 6 prs. and 2-18 pr. carronades. It is 
very likely that by the time of the War of 1812-1) her topsides were planked over the 
timberheads on the outside -- this is only conjecture based on prints showing the 
battle of Put-in-Bay, the accuracy of which I cannot judge. It does seem though, to 
have been a very practical thing to do when considering the lack of protection offered 
by an open rail. Many models of merchant vessels of the period have the bulwarks so 
constructed. 


As to the colour scheme of the ship, no definite information exists on exactly 
how she was painted, but it is reasonable to assume that she followed the standard 
pattern set in the 17th Century. All the lists of paint supplies provided for other 
Provincial Marine vessels down to 1815 (of which about ten exist) agree with this 
opinion, as I have discovered no departure in them. Generally speaking, the layout 
was as.follows: white bottom (up to wales); black wales, ochre topsides; black 
Sstrake on sheer, with yellow mouldings; yellow mouldings on stern, and on head rails; 
Deck fittings and inboard bulwarks, red. 
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General Humter, 1805 


Length of the kee/,. - 54-feet 

Breadth, moulded,_ - /8 feet 

Depth of the hold, - 6 feet 
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Reconstruction: deck plan, 
knight-heads, hawse-holes 


Ref Public Archives, C.126 p75 


John R. Stevens, 19-3-5! 
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She is variously listed as a schooner or a brig, which makes it possible she was 
rigged as the contemporary hybrid DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, built at York. This latter had 
the spar proportions of a brig, but had fore-and-aft fore and main courses, with pro- 

* vision on the fore yard for a flying squaresail. The fore-stay led to the bees of the 
bowsprit; the foretopmast stay half way out the jib boom, and the flying jib stay to 

. the end of the same. The jib-boom ran right inboard to the knight=heads. The fore 

and main topgallant masts stepped on the lower caps and rove through caps abaft the 

topmasts, 


Two of the HUNTER's flags are preserved as trophies of War at the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland. They are a red ensign, measuring 13 feet 
inches by 7 feet 6 inches, and a commission pennant 13 feet long by 3 inches. 


The Lithographs of John A. Noble 
by Roy Rogers 


Our knowledge of ancient shipping would be immeasurably greater if early artists 
had attempted to produce a pictorial history of the vessels of their day as John A. 
Noble, American marine artist, is now striving to do. Mr. Noble is making a series 
of lithographs protraying the life story of the huge four=masted schooners of the East 
Coast, from the time the planking was bent around the frames, to their ultimate fate 
at the hands of a scuttling crew, 

This graphic story of a sailing ship, entitled "A Schooner's Progress", is expect- 

-ed to number between forty and fifty prints when completed, Other artists have made 
many more Pictures of ships, of course, but this is the first time in maritime art 
that one type of vessel has been presented so thoroughly. 

Mr, Noble first conceived "A Schooner's Progress" some years ago while at sea, 
but it is only within the last few years that circumstances have permitted him to de- 

4 vote much time to the actual drawing. Five years ago the first lithograph, although 
not first chronologically, "Young and Drying Sails" was made. Since then six more 
have been finished and studies for others have been prepared. 

The large size of the lithographs, about 12 x 16 inches, together with the amazing 
amount of detail, make drawing a tedious process and normally several months are re- 
quired before the stone is ready for printing. The many months required to produce 
the large number of prints for "A Schooner's Progress" make it an expensive undertak- 
ing for the artist. This has caused prolonged delays and most of the prints are done 
as time permits between other commitments, Each lithograph is usually limited to an 
edition of 50 prints. 

For "A Schooner's Progress" the artist has selected one schooner having the 
characteristics of the hundreds of carriers in the coastal lumber and coal trades. 

To many of us who have become accustomed to seeing the sailing ship depicted only in 
its greatest glory, Mr. Noble's lithographs will come as a revelation. He shows us 
the schooner not only in the thriving times of the first World War, but the aging 
vessel's final degradation on some obscure mud flat, 

Here are pictures that were once common, everyday scenes to countless syes on the 
East Coast, which have now vanished except in memory. Mr. Noble chronicles the schoon~ 
er in all the vicissitudes of her life. We see the men working the ship; a man aloft 
shifting the topsails; the crew sweeping the deck while the sails are loosed to dry; 
and, many prints later, the fire-gutted hull being towed out on a last journey from 
the bone yard. In future prints, as the vessel sails up the coast, light and loaded, 

in calms and gales, she is seen again in the old familiar places, From the congested 

° port of boom time Miami, she slips into the muddy waters of a yellow pine port, and 

then, after being tied up in a Northern industrial creek, is seen high and dry in the 
Bay of Fundy. 

a At the same time the schooner is voyaging through a cycle of time. In this un- 
precedented series the artist enables us to witness her fate in the economic spirals 
of the time. Here in "Young and Drying Sails" we have the flourishing era of the 
first World War. Years of low freight were to follow soon enough. Then came the 
booming days of the mid=Twenties and out of the bone yards came the sailing ships. 
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"Old and Underway" reveals the resurrected vessel, now aged and hogged, once more in 
the coal run. The importance of "A Schooner's Progress" to maritime history and the 
graphic arts can hardly be exaggerated, 

Like many another artist, Mr. Noble was hanging around the waterfront at an early 
age. While still a school boy the tug captains were allowing him to accompany them 
and he was frequently on board when there was a schooner in towe At the age of 15 he 
was cabin boy on a two-masted schooner carrying tomb stones to Brooklyn. Later came 
the period when he shipped on the four=-masted schooners that are the theme for "A 
Schooner's Progress", When these were laid up he turned to marine salavage work and ‘ 
continued in this until a few years ago. During this time he came to know, in one 
way or another, probably 175 schooners. Out of this experience he has accumulated 
an intimate knowledge of his subject. 

This understanding is also reflected in his lithographs of present day shipping. 

In addition to the prints for "A Schooner's Progress" there are individual prints of 
schooners and other vessels, The artist is anxious to retain a record of contemporary 
scenes, and manycraft that receive scant recognition are being preserved in his draw- 
ings. Among these is the "Bow of the Mantawoc", a powerful picture which reveals the 
enormous bulk of a wooden sailing ship. Another print which shows his masterful treat- 
ment of modern shipping is his "Tug Procession"*, At this time he is at work on a 
lithograph of a grain elevator, a strange looking vessel which, like Topsy, just grew. 

Like the great marine artists of the past, Mr. Noble strives to portray his sub- 
ject with all possible accuracy while refusing to make any sacrifice in artists merit. 

His lithographs have been shown in many exhibitions throughout the country. Among the 
museums that have acquired his prints are the Carnegie Institute, the Mariners' Museum, 
and the Library of Congress. 


Note: Mr. Noble lives at 248 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island I, Ne Ye He spoke 
at a meeting of the New York members a few months ago. 


SHIP PHOTOGRAPHERS = 
by Victor Darnell, NRG 


The old proverb 'one picture is worth a thousand words! could be taken as a motto 
by those who collect ship data, Anyone who has attempted to describe a vessel without 
comparison to another or sketches or pictures knows the truth of it. There are many 
types of illustrations=- engravings, lithographs, paintings, and photographs, to men- 

tion the most common. The accuracy of the first three depends on the artist and their 
usefulness on the knowledge and patience of the user.l The last named is, however, 

a rather exact reproduction of the ship, True there are apparent distortions, but 

these are the fault of lighting and tricks of perspective that are seldom very notice- 
able. With the reminder that things are not always what they seem much can be learned 
from studying a photograph. 

The list ‘Sources of Photographs of Sailing Vessels!* is a great help to collec- 
tors, for it lists sources that can be tapped easily. Each picture in these collec- 
tions is probably the survivor of a hundred taken by professional photographers, and 
of the remainder perhaps ten still exist in relatively unknown surroundings. The 
Stebbins' collection in Boston illustrates the way they can be lost.2 It is with the 
surviving ten per-cent that the writer is concerned. In Stebbins' era Peabody and 
Chickering were active in Boston. At the same time Rau and Loeffler were working 
along the East Coast and Taber in San Francisco. Where are their books of prints 
now? 

Of the Guild members who collect pictures there will be some, I hope, who will try 
to trace the old-time photographers collections, and advise the rest of us of their 
results. Perhaps the best place to start would be City Directories of the period 
1860 to 1900 where their names would be listed. After getting the names comes the 
job of tracing the fate of the negatives and display books. In many cases they were a 
bought by other professionals and kept in use for years. When they were out of date 
and no longer of commercial value they were destroyed or dispersed. Sometimes they 
were presented to a local museum or historical society; occasionally to a distant 
organization. Checking with historical societies should publicize some data. Many 
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of the small organizations have files of accumulated information. Alexander Crosby 
Brown's list of sixty museums and private collections4 covers the major ones, but the 


sum of the material in the small collections is considerable. Ps 


There are two points which should always be considered. Our material does not al- 
ways stay near its birthplace; some Fulton drawings were found in London and McKay 
plans in Hamburg. Items said to be destroyed or lost may still be awaiting discovery. 
The writer once found in a small well-run museum about one hundred warship photos (his 
particular field) that were never catalogued and which were in their sixty year old 
shipping wrappers. If all the discouraging statements were believed much of the mate- 
rial we use today would be hidden away. Because Montana has no seacoast does not mean 
that we can find nothing there. The writer has heard, but never verified, that the 
Edison Institute, Dearborn, Michigan, has a sizcable collection of East Coast material. 

Since the members of the Nautical Research Guild are spread throughout the country 
we are in a good position to search for material. Let us hope that some will go 
searching, have considerable success, and tell the rest of us how, what and where they 
find. 


1 Ships of the Chart Graver by Winthrop Pratt, Jr. NRJ April 1951. 
2 NRJ, April 1951. 

3 NRJ, June 1950. 

4 Printed by the Steamship Historical Society. 


Additional names for the list of the “Sources for Ship Photos" <= from Victor Darnell. 


I have searched to find some additions to this list, but have found only three 
names which do not appear on the Guild listing: 
H. B. Christiansen, 8 Lugard St., Liverpool 17, England 
Post card sized prints of general shipping subjects. 
Robert A. Potts, 1087 Second Ave., New York City 22, N.Y. 
Potts has mainly steamers, but he may have sail, too. 
P, A. Vicary, Leander, Cromer, Norfolk, England 
A large collection of merchant and war vessels of the 
present and paste 
I might add two other items: 
Geoffrey Thompson, 2249 North Madison St., Arlington 5, Virginia 
Has Spurling prints for sale at 75 cents. 
Rudder Publishing Coe, 9 Murray St., New York 7, NeYe 
Used to have blue prints for sale before the war of CORIALANUS, 
ARCHIBALD RUSSEL and others. I am told that some are still 
available, What and how many and how much I do not know, 
In line with the Spurling prints- if one ever orders any from England, specify 
the size color and mat. I have a complete set finally. They sent six prints that 
were terrible. Trimmed down and torn and some with wrong color size. They are evi- 


dently cleaning out old stock. It took three letters including one to the British 
Consulate to get action. 


New address -~ Change the address on the list of picture sources and roster, 
of Dr. Jurgen Meyer to = Blucherstrasse, bei Moller, Kiel, Germany. 


We are very pleased to receive the many letters of appreciation 
of the September number, in which the works of Herbert S. Scott 
and Col. E. P. Hamilton are so greatly admired. But please 
send your letters of appreciation to these members who did the 
fine work to them direct. To them belongs the credit. A member 
wrote that this number illustrated the value of cooperative re- 
search, Without this cooperation, the JOURNAL WOULD NOT BE 
POSSIBLE. 
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The Nautical Research Guild is a non-profit or- 
ganization. The only revenue is from the dues of 
the members. The Nautical Research Journal is 
published monthly to members only. 


ANNUAL DUES—$5.00 


(All rights reserved) 


HARRY D. HAMILTON, SECRETARY-TREASURER 15004 EAST GRANADA AVE., WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA. U.S. A. 


The Secretary's Monthly Letter was Established in 1948 


Letters to the Secretary 


From Members in the U,. S,. Navy - 


From John C. Mathews III = Commanding Officer, U.S.S. HENDERSON DD.785-- "My choice 
in answer to Mr. Chapelle's kind offer is-- (A) Plans of an American or British Brig, 
(B) A pilot schooner similar to the CALIFORNIA which patrols the Golden Gate off San 
Francisco-=- I am busy with my “ship" the HENDERSON, a 2200 ton fleet type destroyer 
but perhaps may contribute something while here in the Navy Yard, San Francisco. 


From William J. Strong = U.S.S. MIDWAY CVB - 41-= "I have begun work on a small, un- 
detailed model of a Revenue Cutter= ROGER B. TANNEY= just to keep my hand in the game 
while I'm cruising around in this oversized Flattop. Am keeping my eyes open for 

anything that will be of interest to the Guild. 


From Thomas E, Tragel ~ "I was called back to the Navy in May and am now serving out 
my 22 months active duty with the Naval Mine Warfare School, Yorktown, Virginia. I 
was very fortunate when I went back in getting an assignment that is right down my 


alley, namely, model work for use as training aids for use at the school. My present 
project is a four-foot model of a destroyer mine layer. It is all very interesting 
and I am gaining quite a bit of valuable information for future work. 


From Donald H,. Clark - Church Model in Seattle = I heard of a model in the St. John's 
Lutheran Church. I saw it today. It is a model of the Danish bark DENMARK, mounted 
on the balcony facade, right over the center aisle, on an especially made iron bracket 
that was made to resemble conventional waves. The bow pointed toward the pulpit. The 
preacher's wife could not tell me who put it there, or why, as it had been installed 
before her time. She did say, however, that she had been in many Lutheran churches and 
that they usually had ship models. She mentioned several that had ship models suspend- 
ed from the ceilings in the center of the church. So I am anxious to determine WHY 
Danish Lutheran churches have ship models. I am sure some of the N.R.G. lads and 
lassies will know. A man who was with me said that he had learned that often when a 
seafaring Dane got in a bad spot at sea, he would promise the Almighty that if he got 
out of that spot alive, he would put a good ship model in a church, 


From Dr. Horace K, Richardson = During my cruise in Maine waters, I was ashore one day 
at Bar Harbor and noticing some nautical gear in a window of a small shop, I wandered 
in to price an old sextant and a compass, Unfortunately they were not for sale. When 
I was asked what my interest was it soon came out that the fellow with whom I was talk- 
ing was also a model maker. He took me into his shop and showed me a collection of 
about 25 hulls which he had purchased from an estate in Bar Harbor. While we were talk- 
ing he told of a "club" out in California of model makers and others who were interest~ 
ed in the sea. Well, to make a long story short, it turned out to be the Guild, and 

he is a member of it. His name is Rid M, Carter, at 107 Main St. 
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Introducing New Members 


Provincial Archives, Parliament Buildings, Victoria, British Columbia. Mr. Willard 
E. Ireland, Provincial Archivist. We are pleased and proud to announce that this 
famous institution has joined our ranks. Donald H, Clark writes-- "They have about 
the finest models of British Ships in their museum that I have ever seen," 


Arthur LaDow, 13659 East Monterey, Baldwin Park, Calif. Mr. LaDow visits our shop 

about three times a year and has watched the Guild grow from a lowly start of 5 mem- f 
bers. He is an ardent student of world history. On his application form, he enters 

his occupation as "appraiser", He surely has appraised the hopes, aims and ambitions 

of the Guild and found them good. To receive his application is a sincere compliment 

to the Guild. -~ Harry D. Hamilton. 


John A. Johnson, 320 = 57th St., Brooklyn 20, N. Ye From Mr. Johnson's letter we 
find- "I was at sea 23 years, - 18 years sail and 5 years steam. I had four years on 
the China Coast. My last ship was the 3=mast aux, Barque MORNING OF DUNDEE, Scotland, 
as second officer. She went down Christmas Eve at 4:30 P.M. December 2h, 1915, and 
only two of us were saved. The boat we were in was staved in, no bottom. She floated 
on her tanks and we were picked up on December 28th, 1915, at 10 A.M. by H.M.S. CEDRIC. 
Ship sank Lat. 67°, 7 West Long., and it was an unforgettable experience." 

"T started my sea career at the age of 14. I signed on in an old wooden barque 
the VENUS carrying lumber from the Baltic to England, and served 9 months in her. She 
was like a home,=though the pay was small. My next ship was the British barque 
LODORE of Liverpool. Loaded coal for Port Nolloth, So, Africa, then running Easting 
down to Port Augusta, South Australia, and loaded grain for Falmouth for orders. Re= 
ceived orders for Hull where we were paid off. Left her for the LANCING, a very fast 
ship. Then into American Schooners, h-mast JULIA P. COLE, my first American ship, and 
what food. There was the first time I knew what good pie, etc. was like. Then my next 
ship was the old wooden barque WESTMORELAND, from St. John, N.B. and she was the op= 
posite in food. Most of the crew ran away in Rosario, Santa Fe, Argentine; then back 
to Boston. Later joined the barquentine LOVISA, also a Blue Nose. The captain had 
his wife aboard, so we were not so badly off. We went to Argentina; then back to 
Boston, Later joined the SS KURDISTAN bound East, where we sailed for about four 
months. Then got orders for Rangoon, India, to load rice and back to Amsterdam. Then 
I joined the Norwegian barque CARMANIAN, loaded coal in Cardiff, Wales, for Mexillones, 
Chile. Then went to Cardiff where I received my ticket (sails),." 

"I have some wonderful friends in Hobart, Tasmania, and am proud of my membership 
in the Shiplover's Society of Tasmania, My best regards to Capt. Harry O'May and 
Donald M. Davidson." 


Miss Grace Crandon, Columbia Falls, Maine. Miss Crandon writes- "My nautical inter- 
ests are mostly of a sentimental nature. My father and grandfather before him were 
ship builders in Columbia Falls, Maine. In all I think they built about thirty ves- 
sels, so naturally, as I was brought up in a shipbuilding atmosphere, I like any and 
all yarns which have to do with the sea. Am afraid I shall not be able to help out 
by writing anything interesting, but do want to be in touch with what goes on in this 
field. So, may I become one of the members of the Nautical Research Guild?" 


Capt. Lou J. Bristol, 500 Roberts Way, Apt. 12, Chamblee, Georgia. "I feel we have ‘ 
a lot in common and I am only too pleased to join your ranks and to contribute to your 

fine publication. We have a small club here in Florida, a non-profit group of mari- 

time enthusiasts which we call United States Nautical Research, We occupy our spare . 
time in trying to discover the cause of the "Red Tide" or the reason for the disap- 
pearance of the steamer clam from New England coast, or the way to save the sponge “@ 
dustry at Tarpon Springs, etc. etc. It is a hoboy with us. Any way I can assist you 

in your effort, I will be most happy to do so. During the war I was mate on a Hondur- 

an freighter. I have a limited masters license for yachts and spring from an old New 
England family. 
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Ben F. Hall, P. 0. Box 512, Santa Rosa, California, A friend of Capt. Leighton 
) Robinson, Mr. Hall has a general interest in maritime affairs, He is a Sea Scout 
leader and owner of the Aux. Cutter FAIR WINDS with about 10 years small boat ex= 
perience. Mr. Hall has made models of a clipper brig, Virginia privateer and other 
small models. 


A, Maury Morris, Jre, Accomac, Virginia. I have no special nautical interests except 
Ship modeling, which I do in my spare time. I am a rank amateur, having built only 
two models, neither of which will ever grace the display cases of a museum. However, 
I found the work extremely fascinating and derive a great deal of pleasure and satis= 
faction in building these little models. I know I will gain a lot of knowledge from 
the Nautical Research Journal, but am efraid I will be able to contribute very little. 


Queries and Answers 


Query No. 169 == Deck and house details of the JAMES A. WRIGHT -- Several members have 
made built-up jobs of this famous ship. I am interested in these details and especi- 
ally the paneling of the doors and other places. I have noted that most of the fine 
clippers had a lot of paneling. I would like some pictures showing the arrangement 
and paneling. Also I would like to know the shape and design of the wheel house ona 
bark of this tonnage and period. 


Query No. 170 -=- Oyster Fleet of South Jersey -- All of the following vessels were 
part of the oyster fleet of this section. Can anyone advise where each was built, 
when, and the dimensions of the vessel? 


THELMA C. W. HAND H. H. ROBBINS MAGIC 
STANTON MAINE SUSAN G, RAYNOR KATHARINE & ELMA 
~* RICHARD D. LORE ANNE E. YATES AMALIE DELAWARE 


JEAD D. HASHER ELIZABETH R. HOFFMAN 


I am interested in all sailing craft built between 1880 and 1932 at Greenwich, NeJe- 
I do not think it was more than 50 or 60 vessels built there during this period. ‘ 


Query No. 171 -- The WACHUSSET -~ Can anyone put me in touch with the Mighel family 
who owned the American full rigged ship WACHUSSET about 50 years ago? A friend of 
mine, the retired manager of the Hamburg American Line served in her in 1897. I would 
like to get a picture of her. She was owned, when lost at sea around 1897 by We Ee 
Mighell of San Francisco, (The name Mighel is first spelt with one "L" and second 
with two "Lts',) 


Query No. 172 =--Wanted A=Data on the famous yacht CARNEGIE, as to tonnage and picture- 
B=Ditto on CITY OF NEW YORK, Bird's vessel; Nansen's FRAM, Scott's TERRA NOVA and 
Perry's ROOSEVELT, C= Is there anything published which gives data on the P & 0 Line 
which regularly stopped at San Francisco. Any help on these questions will be great- 
ly appreciated by a writer on maritime affairs who is far removed from a marine li- 
brary. 


Answer to Query No. 165 of Roy Rogers, by Miles R. Mayberry. Deck Planking — The 

. spar deck plan in the booklet "United States Frigate CONSTITUTION" shows the deck 
planking laid to follow the curve of the ship. Also in the book “Register of Officer 
Personnel, U. S. Navy and Marine Corps and Ship's Data, 1801 = 1807", main deck plans 
of the WASP show the deck planking to be curved. These books may be ordered from 
Superintendent of Documents, United States Printing Office, Washington 25, De Cece 

* 30¢ and $1.50, respectively, post paid. 


The Guild Roster for L720 
The roster will be published in January 1 issue. Now is the time 


to make any changes or corrections in your address.....Report to the 
Secretary's office any unusual delays in receiving your copy of the 
Journal, The mailing date is always given in each issue. 


iy 
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"Coppering" and Cradles't = from Henry C. Diefenbach 


I have naver seen a coppered job that looked like anything. I do not believe you 
can make it look like anything but clumsy. The finest skin in copper metal, available, 
is just too thick to be in scale and it is my opinion that it is better to leave it 
off. Gold leaf may be all right but it lacks the color and paint and glazes do not 
fool anyone, Maybe some day we can get "copper leaf" and if we do I may try to copper . 
a bottom, but as long as we have nothing suitable, I do not use it. ; 
As to cradles. Outside of repairing several old ones, when I restored some models, t 
I have had very little experience with them. You have probably noticed from the pic- 
tures of some of my models I mount the hulls (because they are solid hulls) with 
standards of brass and mounting boards. This does not hide or distract from the model 
and makes a very substantial support. Of course, if the hull was a built-up job, the 
cradle would be preferred, but they are rather bulky in most cases. 


Just a bit of Shop Talk = from John J. Flynn = Masting. 

The hole for the bowsprit is kinder tricky, but mast holes on deck never bothered 
me much, just keep them in line. Even on built-up models, as hard as I try the foot 
block on the keel, or step and the hole in the deck are not perfect, - so I work the 
foot of the mast smaller so it can be trued up by the shrouds and stays. After the 
mast is stayed, small wedges can be put in to hold it in place and the mast coat will 
cover the wedges, These mast coats, I make of hard wood and they are slipped on the 
mast just before the mast is stepped, Being a loose fit, they could be kept above the 
deck until time to fasten them down. 


Samucl Tucker = Revolutionary Patriot = Corrections by Carelton D. Morse 

On page 98 next to the last paragraph which begins as follows: "On February 17, 
1778, the BOSTON left Nantucket Roads", Doubtless this should read "Nantasket" as 
this is the outer portion of Boston Harbor, whereas Nantucket is an island off the 
Southern coast of Cape Cod and no body of water is known as Nantucket Roads. In the 2 
second paragraph on page 99, it tells of Captain Tucker capturing the British ship 
POLE, “hich vessel was taken to New York and sold as a prize. As New York at that 
time was held by the British, this would seem to be in error. This is such an able 
article that I hope Mrs, Caldwell will not feel that I am tending to detract from the 
value of her excellent piece of research, 


From James W. Harbon = Secretary Washington Ship Model Society. 

The Naval Historical Foundation and the Washington Ship Model Society take 
pleasure in announcing an exhibition of models at the TRUXTON=DECATUR NAVAL MUSEUM, 
1610 H. Street, N.We, Washington, D.C. October 3rd to November 3rd, 1951. On this 
occasion the twenty-third exhibition of the Washington Ship Model Society, the custom- 
ary awards for the best models will be made. This year Vice Admiral E. L. Cochrane, 
U. S. Navy Retired, Administrator for the United States Maritime Administration has 
kindly consented to officiate as judge. 


Catalogs of Tools and Equipment -= from R. Te Shayler 

Allied Radio Corp. Cat. 126-1951 = Send post card only and request this handylist. 

This catalog should be brought to the attention of all members, particularly those who 

are building new shops or who are looking for tools and electrical supplies for con- 
necting up their power tools or for lighting equipment. You will find every kind of s 
soldering equipment and soldering accessories to suit ship modelers at the price you 

want to paye There is the latest gun type large and small and every size in the 

ordinary type of soldering irons down to a small one no bigger than a fountain pen. . 
There are all kinds of small tools that will interest a ship modeler. A drill press 

is illustrated that is about the same as the one I mentioned before. e 


Craftsman Wood Service = 2727 South Mary St., Chicago 8, Ill. 

Send for Cat. 118. This costs 15¢ but is worth more, This firm can supply just 
about any wood you want and ship it anywhere. Many kinds of mouldings, together with 
every kind of tool for wood working. 


fig 
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From the Shop of Henry C,. Diefenbach 


A = To Simulate Panels in Cabin Doors. 
If you want to show panels in cabin doors, a simple method is to make a die from 
heavy soft brass, making the face of the die the shape and size of the panel desired. 

Soak or steam 1/16" veneer stock of some soft wood and press the die into the wood 
with a clamp or vise. It will retain the impression and when dry, trim out the doors 
to proper size. All that is necessary is a little sanding. Any number of panels, 

2, 4, or 8, can be used,-simply design the die as you want it. 


loo 


enlarged view 


B = Grinding small round nose pliers to make a tool for turning small eye bolts. 

A very satisfactory tool can be made from a small pair of round nose pliers which 
will turn very small diameter eye bolts. Grind one point down to a pin as shown in 
sketch, and flatten the other point a trifle, grinding it wedge shape so as to form 
a sharp engle for bending back shaft of bolt after eye is turned. Be careful not to 
take temper out of pliers when grinding or pin will be too soft to use. It is best 
to finish most of the work by hand filing. .~) 


Be gsvfe face 


This 
edge of point 
is rm and wot 
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C = Making ship's ladders in one piece, \ 
Making ship's ladders or stairways from glueing up wood or soldering metal is not 
an easy job and the result is seldom a sharp piece of work. I have found it more satis- 
factory to make them from soft brass, filing the treads and side rails out of one piece. 
Use a blank of soft brass of width of stairs wanted and cut it a trifle longer than the 
stair run. Use 1/8" stock, or whatever thickness will make the width of the side rail 
wanted. Drill holes as shown and file treads and inside of rail with small needle 
files. With a little care and patience this is not too difficult and well worth the 


effort. Drithholes hape with b's 
spate for sfamt * Grind shatt 
treads rem to taper 


to back edge to fst 


D = Fitting a Jacob's chuck to motor shaft to make small turnings where Jeweler's 
lathe is not available. -— Chuck adapters for motor shafts are seldom very accurate and 
always show a slight wobble. It is possible to fit a Jacob's chuck direct to shaft by 
turning the end of the shaft to a taper. If you use patience and care you can do this 
with an ordinary file while the motor is running. You will have to use the "chalk and 
try" method, but it should not be too difficult, and you will have a chuck which will 
run "zero" and be invaluable in turning out small parts such as stanchions, belaying 
pins, ship's bells, and the like, using needle files for cutting. In case you do not 
know what the "chalk and try" method ise.s. You coat the shaft with chalk, then slip 
the chuck on lightly, holding it firm while the shaft revolves. The chalk will be re- 
moved at the “high spots" which shows where more turning or polishing is needed. ‘It 
worked very satisfactorily for me. 


. 
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DIMENSIONS OF THE FRIGATE ESSEX, LAUNCHED AT SALEM, MASS. 1799 
Winthrop Pratt, Jr. 


The following data is from the original manuscript, which was given to Peabody 
Museum, Salem, Mass. in February, 1892, by Mrs. George P. Farrington, granddaughter 
of Enos Briggs, builder of the ZS5EX: 

Dimensions of the ESSEX Frizate, vize: 118 feet keel; 37 feet beam; 27 inches 
deadrising; 850 29/95 tons; gun deck, 141 feet; depth of hold, 12 feet 3 inches; height 
betreen gun deck and lower deck, 5 feet 9 inches; depth of waist (bulwarks) 6 feet; 
height under quarter deck, 6 feet 3 inches. 


MAST & SPARS LENGTH IN FEET HEAD, FEET DIAM. INCHES 


Main mast 
Fore mast 26 
Mizzen mast 21 
Main topmast 18 
Fore topmast 18 
Mizzen topmast 14 
Main t'gallant mast 12 
Fore t'gallant mast 11 
Mizzen t'gallant mast 9 
Bowsprit 26 
Jib boom 14 
Mizzen Boom 

Mizzen gaff 


YARDS 


Main 

Fore 

Cross jack 

Main topsail 

Fore topsail 
Mizzen topsail 
Spritsail 
Spritsail topsail 
Main topgallant 
Fore topgallant 
Mizzen topgallant 
Main royal 

Fore royal 

Mizzen royal 


NOTES: I submit these dimensions because they are more complete than those given by 
Chapelle, while those iisted in Knox "Personnel and Ships Data't do not give any 
diameters. 

Knox says; Length 141! 5", This Ms. says: Length gun deck 1h1',. Chapelle 
says: Length between perpendiculars was gun deck 141'. 

Beam according to this Ms. is 37!. Chapelle says beam for tonnage 37! and 
moulded beam 36! 6", Knox says 37! 8", 

Depth as in Ms. is Depth of hold, 12' 3", Chapelle says the same. Knox has 
it as Depth 18! 113", 

Battery in 1799 according to Knox was 12-12 pdrs. and 10-6 pdrs. These were 
long guns, 


Battery in 1812, according to Chapelle, was 0-32 pdr. carronades, and é 
6-18 long guns. 


Battery at time of Capture, 28 March, 1814, according to a letter of Captain 
Porter to the Secretary of the Navy, dated 3 July, 1814 (published in "Naval Monument", 
Boston 1816, "The force of the ESSEX was 6 guns, forty 32 pound carronades and six 


ioe 12's", Date of Mailing 10-951 


1 
/2 
/2 
/2 
/2 
80 20 
ee 72 19 
52 14 
58 14 
| 52 13 1/2 
ho 10 1/2 
52 13 1/2 
35 10 
37 10 
35 9 1/2 
28 7 1/2 
30 7 
27 6 
20 5 


